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In the "Dawn of Day" (Gedanken fiber moralischen Vorur- 
theile) this imperious instinct appears in its least offensive form. 
"I will yield in great things as in small, only to that law which I 
myself have given," asserts itself as in Zarathustra but with less 
insistence. The book is composed of five hundred and seventy- 
five paragraphs upon every conceivable subject that could be 
classed under "Moral judgments:" art, education, politics, man- 
ners, science, religion. It is, I think, the fourth volume of the 
translations. If this finds readers, several other volumes are 
promised in the immediate future. The book contains no trace of 
argument, but is a succession of flashes of unequal brilliancy, but 
never lacking the stimulating shock. It would be difficult to open 
a page on which one could not find a telling thought. He finds 
fault even with his favorite Schopenhaur, because he does not 
present "a passionate history of the soul." Nietzsche, at least, does 
this. It is pleasant that in this volume, begun in 1880, the un- 
happy malady to which he at last succumbed, had not worked its 
wreck upon him. It is full of splendid bits of critical insight which 
put us in debt to the translator, Johanna Volz, who has done the 
work with something more than fidelity, and, that, in spite of ex- 
traordinary difficulties, inhere in the most remarkable literary 
style of any modern Prussian writer. 

John Graham Brooks. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



Optimism and Pessimism in the Old and New Testaments. 
By Adolf Guttmacher. Baltimore : The Friedenwald Co. 1903. 

One of the most gratifying features of this book is the title 
page. The author is the Rabbi of a prominent Jewish congrega- 
tion, and it is a healthful sign of the times to find one occupying 
an official position in the Jewish church extending his studies to 
the New Testament. If there is ever to be brought about a bet- 
ter understanding of each other by Jews and Christians, it can 
only be hoped for by each studying in a broad and unprejudiced 
spirit the religion and the religious records of the other. As yet 
Jewish scholars have done little towards the elucidation of the 
Christian scriptures and in veiw of considerable prejudice still ex- 
isting in certain Jewish circles (by no means all) against the 
study of the New Testament, Dr. Guttmacher is to be commended 
both for his courage and for his spirit. It is also gratifying to 
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note that the author, although a Jewish rabbi, has not yielded to 
the absurd prejudice against the use of the terms "Old and New 
Testaments." The terms are purely conventional ones and in so 
far convenient as they indicate the decided divergence in religious 
conceptions, despite important points of contact between the older 
Jewish literature and its direct successor the new Christian lit- 
erature, which contains, as is now pretty generally recognized, 
elements derived from the Persian religion, and later Babylonian 
religion by the side of distinctively Jewish features. He might 
have gone a step further and employed the letters A. D. as well as 
B. C. since both are again purely conventional symbols. 

After a brief introduction on the origin and meaning of opti- 
mism and pessimism, the author begins his subject proper with a 
survey (which is entirely too fragmentary to be of any use) of the 
pessimistic elements in the views of the world developed in Per- 
sia, Greece and India. Since nature everywhere presents two as- 
pects to a people — a beneficent and a malevolent one — it is not 
necessary to account for Persian pessimism as our author does by 
the "struggle for existence, due to the sterility of the soil and to 
excessive and enervating heat." Indeed one misses the main 
point involved in pessimism by thus connecting it with climatic con- 
ditions instead of seeking its origin in the deepening of human 
thought as culture advances and as civilization adds to the com- 
plications of existence. The author's failure to recognize this 
close connection between culture and pessimism is perhaps the 
most serious defect of the book and brings about a somewhat dis- 
torted view of the whole subject of optimism and pessimism as 
found in the Did and New Testaments. Pessimism is as natural 
an outcome of advanced culture as optimism is natural to primitive 
culture, and if, despite this, we find certain cultures leading to opti- 
mism, the problem consists in ascertaining the forces at work that 
enabled a people to overcome a natural tendency. 

Coming to the Old Testament, the author discusses the sub- 
ject in seven chapters in which he takes up in turn the view of 
the world as found in the Old Testament, the origin and view of 
evil, the view of life, reward and punishment, Messianism and res- 
urrection. The chief value of those chapters consists in the con- 
glomeration of passages from the various books of the Old Testa- 
ment introduced as illustrations, but the promise made in the in- 
troduction (p. 19) that the passages will be arranged "chronologi- 
cally according to the teachings of modern Biblical criticism" is 
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unfortunately not fulfilled. There are surely traces of earlier 
views of the world in the Old Testament than are to be found in 
the creation story with which the author begins and one is amazed 
to find Dr. Guttmacher asserting that "the creation of the universe 
forms the beginning of the early records of all great civiliza- 
tions" (p. 2j). Such a generalization is false and misleading. 
The "earliest records" of great civilizations are, so far as our 
knowledge goes, of a historical character; and even in literature 
creation records come long after magical formulas and incanta- 
tion rituals have been given a permanent form. In this chap- 
ter, as in all the succeeding ones, Dr. Guttmacher makes the funda- 
mental mistake of throwing passages from the Old Testament 
pele mele together without regard to chronological sequence, and 
as a consequence, since he starts from an assumption that Juda- 
ism is preponderatingly "ootimistic," he involves himself in intri- 
cacies ana even contradictions in the attempt to account for the de- 
cidedly pessimistic tendencies in many parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. This error in method vitiates the author's conclusions, and 
instead of lightly throwing aside important references to fatal- 
ism (p. 37) and interesting references in the Talmud to 'fallen 
angels" (ib) as exceptions, he should have carefully discussed 
these passages, which illustrate on the one hand the conflict be- 
tween optimistic and pessimistic tendencies in Jewish literature 
and on the other hand the persistent influence of primitive no- 
tions as well as the presence of foreign doctrines even at a com- 
paratively late period. 

By far the most satisfactory chapter in the book is the one on 
"Rewards and Punishments," in which the subject is treated in a 
systematic manner. But in the chapter on "Messianism" one again 
misses a historic view of the development of that doctrine. Pas- 
sages are thrown together which ought to have been kept widely 
apart. There should have been furnished a careful discussion of 
the origin and significance of the phrase "day of Jehovah," which 
is the key in a measure to the whole Messianic doctrine, but this 
important point is passed over hastily and, instead, we have a 
confusing and bewildering array of passages from various parts 
of the Old Testament put together with scarcely any discussion of 
their real import. Nor is the reader helped very much by the mass 
of references in the foot-notes which show that the author has 
amassed manv titles of books and monographs and presumably has 
studied many of them. 
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What has been said of the Old Testament, applies also to the 
discussion of the views of the World and of Life, of Sin, Atone- 
ment and Satan, etc., in the New Testament. Here would have 
been a great opportunity for the author to trace the development 
of Jewish thought modified through the introduction of various 
foreign factors. The author's defective method, which may be 
summed up in a single word "unhistorical," again has led him 
astray and despite the evidence of conscientious study to be 
observed in these chapters, as a contribution to the subject its 
value is considerably lessened by a hopeless throwing together of 
passages from the New Testament, without the necessary differen- 
tiation into earlv and late and the no less necessary indications 
of their full and real import. In short, throughout the book the 
author has given us a picture without perspective. He talks of 
the Old Testament as though in any sense it can be considered as 
a "unit;" and he speaks of the New Testament as though it re- 
flected a single point of view. His book contains the material 
needed for the subject with which it deals and as such has a de- 
cided value, but the author has not succeeded in grasping the 
true import of his subject and has, therefore, failed to produce an 
illuminating work. The subject is an intensely interesting and im- 
portant one and merits a careful consideration, and it is to be 
hoped, therefore, that our author will regard his present work 
merely as a preliminary survey of the field and that he may be 
prompted to follow it up with a series of monographs, entering 
fully, and by an application of the proper method, into a considera- 
tion of the various phases of the theme. The absence of an in- 
dex is inexcusable and the author should also have added a list of 
the Biblical passages introduced. 

Morris Jastrow. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Etc. Edited by 
James Mark Baldwin, Ph. D. Etc., Stuart Professor in Prince- 
ton University. Vol I. (Second Notice.) 

In this notice I continue the running comment on the detail of 
the book, which I had carried as far as the end of the letter Ai 
(I. J. E., Oct., 1902). "Beauty" is a useful article, with much 
historical information well put together. But it is hardly correct 
to say that (according to Plato) beauty "is distinguished from wis- 



